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I  Yteteiday  was  the  twenty-fifth  analver- 
fiary  olthc  deatii  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here 
are  two  tributes  to  his  greatness  that  will  be 
rsad  with  Interest  at  this  time : 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  clearest  headed 
and  the  shrewtJest,  as  well  as  the  cleanest 
handed  and  purest,  politician  this  countty  has 
ever  produced.— Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

J^lncoln  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  he  llredln 
?n6  ordinary  times.   He  became  the  arbfter  ol 
ktlie  destiny  of  millions  ol  men,  and  wall  he 
tt)Orformed  the  trust.   Rising  from  an  envlron- 
Jiient  tiat  would  through  Ule  have  kept  down  ' 
!  an  average  man,  he  to  his  contemporaries  be-  ; 
came  fuccesalvely  the  champion,  the  uBrgrestjlve  i 
I  leader  and  the  bi;atvalent  prophet. — 3)i£;eun-  ( 
iQelDeral iiamtlton.  ^  -/^  p.  |  J 
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I  DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN,  i^^^i 

mvals  In  Love  as  \VeIl  as  In  Politics. 

In  this  week  of  1813  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
was  bom  in  the  midst  of  fhe  Vermont 
hills,  and  on  the  same  day,  no  doubt,  little 
Abraham  Lincoln,  4  years  old.  held  to  his 
sister's  hand  and  and  hunted  flowers  in 
the  Kentucky  woods. 

In  1S33  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  20  years  old, 
arrived  in  central  Illinois,  seeking  fame 
and  fortune.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  pre- 
ceded him  four  years  in  the  same  field,  on 
the  same  mission. 

They  met  for  the  first  time  In  1S35  at 
the  capitol  of  Illinois-.  Lincoln  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  Douglas  a  member  of 
the  lobby.  They  met  again  in  the  same 
place  in  1837,  both  memtoers  of  the  legis- 
lature, re'presenting  opposing  political 
parties.  In  the  winter  of  the  sa-me  year, 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly, 
they  met  in  their  first  joint  debate  on  the 
political  issues  of  the  times  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Springfield.  They 
continued  In  politics  and  practiced  law 
before  the  same  bar.  Douglas  was  the 
more  brilliant  and  aggressive  and  his  ad- 
vancement was  more  rapid.  In  1S38  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  con- 
gress, and  Lincoln  was  re-elected  to  the 
state  legislature.  In  1839  both  were  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  1840  Douglas  became  secretary  of  state 
of  Illinois,  and  in  the  same  year,  when  he 
was  27  years  old,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

In  1S40  Ewuglas  and  Lincoln  s-ought  the 
same  Tady  for  a  wife,  and  Lincoln  won 
her. 

Douglas  went  to  congress  for  the  second 
time  m  1844,  when  Lincoln  was  for  the 
first  time  a  candidate  for  the  same  office,  ; 
and  was  defeated  for  the  nomination. 

In  1846  they  met  again  on  even  terms 
politically  as  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  congress,  but  the  star  of  Douglas  was 
still  rising,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate. 
He  was  34  years  old. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  in  congress  Lin- 
coin  dropped  out  of  sight.  He  had  been 
a  failure  as  a  congressman.  Hlis  position 
on  the  Mexican  war  question  not  only  put 
him  under  a  cloud,  tout  it  defeated  his 
party  in  his  district  at  the  next  election. 
From  surface  appearances  he  was  a 
country  lawyer,  while  his  young  rival 
was  one  ctf  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  the 
political  heaven. 

Lincoln,  the  athlete,  was  in  secret  train- 
ing  before  the  race.  Douglas,  the  coacher, 
was  preparing  the  course,  and  Che  peo- 
ple of  Illinois,  looking  on,  mistook  him 
for  the  principal. 

In  1852  Douglas  was  rf^elected  to  the 
senate.  In  May,  1854,  he  launched  the 
Kaasas-Neljraska  bill.  It  made  him  the 
leader  of  his  party  and  the  champion  of 
the  sISave  trade.  It  annunciated  the  doc- 
trine of  '^pular  sovereignty.."  It  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tories to  regulate  theflr  own  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  under  this  construction  it 
meant  the  spread  and  perpetuaitdon  of  hu- 
man slavery. 

The  resting  atihlete  roused  at  this  defi- 
ant note  anddemanded  a  trial  race.  Doug- 
las granted  It.  The  joint  debate  of  1854 
ensued  and  ceased  unfinished  by  Douglas 
crying  quits.  He  was  not  defeated,  nor 
was  his  political  luster  dimmed,  but  to 
him  who  could  see  clearly  the  debate 
brought  the  athlete  into  view.  The  com- 
ing champion  was  in  sight.  Lincoln  had  i 
interpreted  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  to 
mean  't/iaat  if  one  man  attempts  to  enslave 
another  man,  no  third  party  has  the  right 
to  interfere.  That  interpretation  opened 
the  eyes  and  quickened  the  pulse  of  evpry 
discouraged  abolitionist  in  the  land. 

Again  they  met  in  1858  in  the  last  of  the 
trial  races.  They  were  giants  now  and 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon 
them.  Always  representing  opposing 
ideas,  they  met  for  the  firsit  time  opposed 
for  the  same  oftlce— the  United  States 
senator^hip.  Douglas  won,  for  his  cause 
was  still  In  tihe  a.scendancy,  but  the  end 
had  had  its  beginning.  Lincoln  chal- 
lenged Douglas  to  debate  t'he  greatest 
question  a  free  people  ever  considered. 
Skillful  p»:)liliclan  that  he  was,  Douglas 
dreaded  the  encounter,    but  he  was  too 


brave  and  honest  to  define  the  clrallcnge. 
That  debate  was  the  most  momeritcju.s  in 
history,  for  it  fixed  the  fate  O'f  the  great- 
est modern  nation.  It  defined  the  then 
obscure  Issue  so  that  the  smallest  mind 
could  grasp  its  full  meaning.  Douglas 
was  a  loyLil  Union  irian,  and  he  .stood  with 
Lincojin  on  the  ground  that  the  National 
government  possesses  inherently  all  tine 
powers  necessary  to  its  existence.  They 
were  above  all  men  the  masters  of  the 
ciufcStioM,  and  when  Douglas  answered 
Lincoln's  four  questions,  and  Lincoln  an- 
swered tihe  seven  propounded  by  Douglas, 
the  death  tick  of  slavery  and  disunion 
was  'heard  in  the  land. 

It  was  during  this  debate  tbat  Lincoln 
first  delivered,  at  LewJston,  111.,  h:s 
speech  on  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. He  addressed  an  audience  of  le.^s 
than  400  people  from  the  steps  of  the 
county  court  house.  A  few  days  before 
Douglas  had  spoken  at  Lewiston  and  h:s 
audience  w-as  the  greatest  ever  seen  in 
t'he  country.  A  citizen  of  Lewiston,  who 
as  a  young  man  heard  Lincoln's  speech, 
related  the  experience,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  Governor  Thayer,  of  Nebraska.  Thay- 
er, in  his  lion  v^oice  and  tragic  manner, 
replied:  "I  would  lather  have  sat  there 
with  you,  sir,  on  the  steps  of  t'hat  court 
house,  at  Lincoln's  feeit,  and  'heard  that 
speech,  than  to  have  been  with  Moses  on 
Sinai  W'hen  he  delivered  the  law  to  the 
people." 

In  ISfiO  Dnuerlas  and  T/inrolin  met  a^^aln. 
as  candidates  for  president.  Above  the 
candidacy  of  Douglas  was  a  banner  pro- 
claiming the  principle  that  the  constitu- 
tion carried  slavery  into  the  territories. 
Lincoln's  banner  was  inscribed  with  his 
own  words;  "The  further  spread  of 
slavery  should  be  arrested,  and  it  should 
be  placed  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  of  its  ultimate  extinc- 
tion." 

The  last  time  President  Lincoln  and; 
Senator  Douglas  met  was  in  WasihlngtOD: 
the  day  after  the  fii-ing  on  Fort  Sumter. 
Douglas,  loyal  to  the  Union,  hurried  to 
Lincoln  and  offered  his  services.  He 
asked  whether  he  would  remain  in  Wash- 
ington or  return  to  Illinois  to  keep  It  in 
line.  Southern  Illinois — "Egypt" — was 
then  a  lebel  hotbed.  Lincoln  advised 
him  to  go  home.  They  gnasped  hands  in 
friendship  and  parted  forever.  A  few 
weeks  later  Douglas  died  in  Chicago,  on 
June  3,  1861. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  forceful  men  In  Na- 
tional history.  He  is  honored  by  the 
Nation  and  the  state  of  his  adoption,  and 
he  will  receive  his  highest  place  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
the  glorious  design  which  .gave  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  mankind.— New  York  Mail  and 
iSxpress. 


STEPHEN  J.D0UGL..3S 

STEVENS  WRITES 
LIFE  MUGLAS 

Tells  of  His  Friendship  and 
Aid  to  Lincoln  While    ^  ^ 
President. : 

Springfield,  111..  Jan.  13  (/(^-Trac- 
ing a  ptaunch  friendship  liiut  contin- 
ued, in  spite  of    their    political  dif- 
ferences, as  long  as  they  both  lived, 
the  IlUnoLs  Historical  Society  has  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
which  forges  a  new  link  to  bind  to- ! 
gether  the  memories  and  fame  of  Lin-  i 
coin    and    Douglas.     It  was  prepared  I 
by  Frank  E.  Stevens  rff  Sycamore,  111. 

Mr.  Stevens  ^elated  that  when  Lin- 
coln was  to  he  inaugurated  In  Wash- 
ington, the  first  time,  -'it  was  Inti- 
mated that  Mrs.   Lincoln  was  to  be 
snubbed   by    Wasiiington   society  uo- 
senting  itself.    Douglas,  a  social  fa 
vorite,  let  it  be  Known  that  the  Doug- 
lases  would   undertalie   to   spoil  the 
little  plot  and  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  he  did,  by  escorting  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln to  the  ball  room  upon  his  arni. 
.  Cdurtesy  of  Douglas. 
"But  the  crowning  manifestation  of 
that  sincer(i  friendship  was  exhibited 
-  quietly,  almost  innocently  at  the  deliv- 
ery of  Lincoln's  inauguration  speech. 
I  when  Lincoln  ascending  the  rostrum 
'  of  steps,  awkwardly  enough,  was  look- 
ing  for  a  place  to  lay  his  tall  silk 
hat.   Douglas  noticed   the  embarrii.ss- 
ment,  and  as  though  expected  of  liim, 
he  reached  for  it  and  held  it  during 
I  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  to  which 
he  listened  intently, 

"It  was  the  speech  of  his  friend  and 
neighbor;  his  great  and  successful  ri- 
val, and  In  it  he  felt  an  Interest  which 
he  manifested  by  frequent  nods  of 
approval  and  such  exclamations  as 
'Good!'  'That's  falL-i'  'No  backing  out 
there!'    'That's  a  good  point!' 

"What  a  revereal  of  fortune!  Lin- 
coln in  1S.0H  sweetly,  |)athelically,  al- 
luding to  the  giddy  heighttj  Douglas 
had  reached — )iow  Douglas  held  the  | 
hat  of  his  humble  rival  of  other  days! 
Was  Tender  Tiiljiitc. 
'''It  was  a  tender  Iribuie  wluch  could 
come  only  from  a  frlnodsliip,  strong 
and  enduring,  born  amidst  tlic  happy 
hardships  of  rude  pioneer  life,  where 
fiiendsliips  are  tin  strong  as  the  men 
who  build  States." 

On  hia  Oakcnwald  estate,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  Illinois  Central  lUiil- 
road,  which  he  projected,  Douglas 
stands  today  in  bronze,  high  in  the  air. 
Facing  the  east,  he  is  made  the  first 
to  welcome  wltli  outstretched  hands 
the  dawn  of  e.ich  day. 

"Patiently  Douglas  has  been  wait- 
ing to  greet  the  sun's  flr.st  rays  and 
ask  their  blessing  upon  the  land  be- 
hind his  back;  the  land  he  loved  ao 
well,"  Stevens  continues.  ^ 

"How  well  time  has  ob.sdfvcd  that 
request,  .sixty-three  years  have  an- 
swered in  Krowing  croi)s,  banks  full 
of  money,  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  beautiful  churches.  And  then 
ul  dusk  the  sun  slops  long  enough  to 
Htoop  In  homage  iiiid  kiss  tho  grave 
of  tho  niarlyi-  Si'nator,  lOdward  D. 
Maker,   the  carb'  fi  n'iid  ol'   I  luiiglus." 
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AS  LOYAL  TO  LINCOLN 

Bowers  Recounts  Their  Rivalry 
and  Joining  of  Forces  to 
Preserve  the  Union. 


SPEAKS  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


Historians  and  Civil  War  Veterans 
Meet   in   Court   Room  Where 
Lincoln   Practiced  Law. 


Special  to  The  Neiu  York  Times. 
SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12.— The 
capital  city  of  Illinois  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  irnniortal  Lincoln  ve- 
pose,  today  paid  a  lasting-  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  Great  Emanci 
pator  on  his  120th  birthday  anniver- 
sary. I 
Historians   from  all  parts  of  the 
State   gathered  for  the  observance 
related  details  of  events  connr.cted 
with  the  life  of  Lincoln,  and  then 
came    the   annual   meeting   in  the 
Sangamon  Circuit  Court  room  where 
Lincoln   practiced  law.     Claude  G. 
Bowers,  editorial  writer  of  The  New 
York  Evening  World  and  "keynote" 
speaker  at  the  last  Democratic  Na- 
;  tional    Convention,    painted    a  dra- 
!  matic  word   picture   of   the  differ- 
'  ences,  the  lifelond  struggle  and  ulti- 
mate relation  of  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
Arnold  Douglcs,  the  "Little  Giant." 

Declaring  both  to  liavc  been  great 
orators  and  "consummate  politicians, 
Mr.  Bowers  said; 

Posterity  knows  that  Douglas 
spoke;  it  knows  what  Lincoln  .said." 

During  the  forenoon,  hundreds 
visited  Lincoln's  burial  place.  The 
memorial  meeting,  of  which  former 
State  Senator  Logan  Play,  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Associa- 
tion, was  chairman,  was  in  the  after- 
noon. Paul  Angle,  secretary  of  the 
organization,  spoke  on  the  alleged 
letters,  publication  of  which  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  has  been  halted  by 
the  owners  of  that  magazine.  The 
letters,  Mr.  Angle  asserted,  were  not 
I  genuine  in  any  respect. 

At  6:30  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
annual  banquet  was  held,  at  which 
Miss  Helen  Nicolay.  daughter  of 
John  G.  Nicolav,  Lincoln's  private 
secretary,  was  the  speaker.  Lincoln 
and  Nicolay  became  acquainted 
when  the  latiter  was  conducting  the 
Pike  County  Pres.'5,  and  Lincoln  was 
practicing  law.  Nicolay,  his  daugn- 
ter  said,  was  one  of  the  first  to  sec 
Presidential  pos.sibilities  in  Lincoln 
and  printed  an  article  in  hia  paper 
advocating  Lincoln's  election. 

The  banquet  v,'as  attended  by  Siiatc 
officials,  including  Governor  Eninier- 
son,  who  presided  at  the  first  of  a 
series   of   Lincoln   meetings   at  the 
State  Arsenal  last  night. 
,    Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  partiri- 
'  pated  in  the  celcbraiion  ;i.nd  tonight 
v/ere  guests  at  a  bauauet  given  by 
the  Women's  Relief  Coips.    The  ad- 
dres  at  this  event  was  given  by  Her- 
bert Wells   Fay,    custodian   of  the 
Lincoln  Monument. 
Douglas's  Appreciation  of  Lincobi. 
Mr.  Bowers  in  his  address  said  in 
part: 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 

ability,  the  genius,  the  breadth  and 
'  depth  ajnd  power  of  Lincoln  v/as  less 
!  appreciated  by  his  political  associ- 
i  ates  seventy  years  ago  than  by  his 

lifelong  rival,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
i  He  appreciated  Lincoln  more  than 

Seward,  more  than  Chase,  infinitely 
1  more  than  Surnner. 
•     "No  two  great  leaders  of  opposing 
'  forces  in  all  history  have  been  more 

strangely  identified  in  their  careers. 

They  were  cast  for  opposing  parts  in 

more  than  one  drama  of  their  day; 

their    lives    had    touched    at  many 


points,  and  so  long  as  Lincoln  is  re- 
membered, Douglas  cannot  be  for- 
gotten." ,  , 
Mr.  Bowers  called  Douglas  one  ot 
the  most  majestic  figures  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  compared  his  career 
and  his  solid  Vermont  ancestry  and 
environment  to  the  discouraging  out- 
look and  sordid  background  which 
introduced  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
world. 

The  two  men  met  and  crossed  paths 
continually,  Doglas  growing  in  power 
and  prestige  as  Lincoln  plodded 
slowly  along,  Mr.  Bowers  said,  until 
they  finally  met  in  the  Congress. 

"Lincoln  entered  the  House  with- 
out prestige  of  any  sort  and  left  in 
tv/o  years  without  the  enhancement 
of  his  reputation,  and  during  these 
two  years  Douglass  was  sweeping 
forward,  looming  larger  and  ever 
more  imposing  in  the  public  eye. 

"Now  note  this  evidence  of  then- 
relative  positions.  In  those  two 
years,  two  men  were  minutely  keep- 
ing diaries  in  the  capital.  John 
Quincy  Adams  loved  to  gossip  with 
himself  in  the  privacy  of  his  journal 
and  to  record  his  opinions  of  public 
men  with  whom  he  worked.  Time 
and  again  he  found  occasion  to  men- 
tion Douglas;  not  once  did  Lincoln  s 
activities  or  personality  impel  him 
to  record  his  name.  ^ 

"At  the  same  time,  President  Polk 
was  daily  writing  in  his  diary  ol 
events  and  people  at  the  Capitol  and 
White  House.  Douglas  is  mentionec 
times  without  number,  and  there  i; 
not  a  line  in  the  diary  of  Polk  to  in 
dicate  that  he  knew  of  the  existence 
of  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Much  Difference  in  Their  Lives. 
Their  lives  differed  widely,  Mr 
Bowers  went  on,  Douglas  moving  ii 
the  brilliance  of  ga.y  society,  Lincoli 
amusing  himself  in  a  bowling  allej 
Douglas  was  brilliant  in  debate  oi 
the  floor,  Lincoln  amused  his  coi 
lea-  ues  with  characteristic  stories  li 
the  cloak  rooms.  Douglas  was  earl 
the  leader  of  his  fellows,  Lincoln  ri 
mained  for  long  inconsequential. 

"This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  c 
Lincoln."  the  speaker  said.  "Nm 
years  before  the  great  debate,  elovi- 
years  before  the  Presidential  strui 
gle  in  1860,  no  human  prescienc 
could  have  foreseen  the  possibilit 
Qf  the  reversal  of  their  positions. 

'"Manifestly  the  five  years  betwee 
Lincoln's  retirement  to  private  111 
and  his  return  to  politics  were  tb 
most  fruitful  and  yet  the  most  my 
terious  in  his  career.  No  one  unde: 
stood  better  than  he  that  he  ha 
failed  to  measure  up  to  his  oppo 
tunities.  It  is  impossible  to  believ 
that  he  did  not  make  disheartenin 
comparisons  ot  himself  wit 
Douglas,  with  whorn  he  started  ou 
To  one  of  his  ambition,  and  I  rejei 
the  bizarre  theory  that  he  had  it  no 
this  must  have  been  gall  and  worn 
wood.  ^,    ,  . 

"In  the  quiet  five  years  that  fc 
lowed,  he  underwent  a  metamo 
phosis  intellectually  and  spirituall; 
He  had  time  to  take  a  sober  invci 
tory  of  his  equipment;  to  weigh  tl 
comparative    worthlessness    of  h 


ichievements;  to  measure  the  things 
or  which  he  had  striven  against  the 
■ealities;  to  meditate  for  the  first 
time  selfleesly  upon  the  conditions 
ind  the  movements  of  the  times. 

"He  came  to  know  himself  in  the 
ong  rides  on  the  circuit,  in  the  lone- 
y  vigils  of  the  country  taverns;  and 
n  the  silences  and  the  solitudes,  far 
'rom  the  cheering  multitudes  that 
3eset  and  confused  Douglas,  he 
'ound  the  time  to  turn  his  philosophy 
nto  a  formula  and  to  strip  the  out- 
■itanding  problems  of  the  hour-  of 
-heir  legalistic  trappings  and  reduce 
them  to  simple  moral  terms. 

When  he  was  called  again  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act  to  face  hi«  old 
antagonist,  a  deeper,  sadder,  strong- 
er, simpler,  humbler,  firmer  Lincoln 
convinced  of  the  elemental  truth  ot 
his  position,  met  Douglas. 

"Henceforth,  until  the  last  phase, 
while  Douglas  was  dealing  with  what 
we  now  know  were  phantoms  and 
fighting  shadows,  Lincoln,  with  in- 
spired vision,  was  struggling  for  the 
eternal  verities  on  which  depend  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  the  ultimate 
preservation  of  democracy." 
Both  Orators  and  Politicians. 
A    comparison    of    Lincoln  and 
Douglas  without  reference  to  their 
oratory  would  be   the   omission  of 
.  an  essential,  Mr.  Bowers  said,  for 
I  Lincoln  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of 
the  Presidents  who  owed  his  eleva- 
I  tion  to  his  eloquence,  and  Douglas 
gained  his  position  by  extraordinary 
mastery  of  speech. 

Douglas  was  more  debater  than 
orator,  he  declared,  and  was  noble 
in  the  art  of  parliamentary  debate, 
and  ye',  his  mind  was  legalistic,  he 
made  no  appeal  to  the  heart. 

Lincoln  before  the  crowds,  Mr. 
Bowers  said,  "had  one  advantage 
over  Douglas,  his  training  was  in 
dealing  with  the  plain  people  of  the 
farms  the  villages,  the  workshops 
with  whom  plain  speaking  and  the 
homely  phrase  are  necessary. 

"Posterity  knows  that  Douglas 
spoke;  it  knows  what  Lincoln  said." 

Both  were  consummate  politicians, 
Mr.  Bowers  declared.  Both  under- 
stood organization,  they  cultivated 
the  leaders  "down  to  the  trenches" 
and  both  "made  use  of  the  press  in 
the  creation  of  sentiment." 

But  they  had  differences.  "Doug- 
las was  dictatorial;  Lincoln  persua- 
sive. Douglas  was  arrogantly  com- 
manding, Lincoln  was  gently  concili- 
atory. Douglas  moved  among  his 
worshippers  of  the   rank   and  file 


v/ith  the  haughtiness  of  a  conqueror; 
Lincoln  mingled  with  the  common 
v/orkera  v/ith  the  familiarity  of  a 
comrade."  ...  1 

"The  first  and  greatest  recruiting, 
officer  that  Lincoln  had,"  Mr.  Eow- 1 
ers  continued,  "v/as  Douglas  in  the; 
last  days  of  the  campaign."  • 
When  the  election  v/as  over  and  i 
the  simple  man  of  Springfield  had! 
won,  Douglas  hastened  to  the  side 
ot  Lincoln  in  the  fight  for  the  pres-  ■ 
ei-vation  of  the  Union. 

Douglas  Stood  by  Lincoln. 
"On  the  eve  of  the  inauguration  v.-e  ! 
see  Douglas  pleading  with  Lincoln  | 
for  his  consent  to  a  constitutional  . 
amendment  to  remove  the  slavery  | 
question  from  the  field  of  Congres-  . 
sional  debate  and  heara  Lincoln  give  , 
consent,"  Mr.  Bowers  asserted. 

"And  then  the  day  of  the  great  de- | 
fiance  of  the  forces  of  disunion,  the 
scene  on  the  east  portico  of  the  Cap- 
itol when  Lincoln  took  the  oath,  v/ith  , 
Douglas  by  his  side  to  hold  his  hat. 
I  challenge  you  to  search  the  records 
of  ther  great  rivalries  of  all  time  and 
find  me  a  more  thrilling  picture  for 
a  canvas." 

When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon, 
and  war  was  inevitable,  Douglas  re- 
ported to  Lincoln  for  duty.  A  mil- 
lion Douglas  followers  saluted  the 
President,  Mr.  Bov/ers  declared,  and; 
prepared  to  march.  i 
"What  a  rivalry!  What  a  union.'  ■ 
These  choice  spirits  who  met  in  early 
life  in  opposition,  and  through  the 
many  years  went  their  divergent 
ways,  had  met  at  last  with  a  com- 
mon purpose,  a  common  passion,  a 
common  patriotism,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  beside  the  .guns  where  flut- 
tered the  flag  of  the  Union,  to  tne 
preservation  of  which  they  both  gave 
up  their  lives. 

"These  two  marvelous  men,  who 
fought  each  other  throughout  their 
lives,  will  live  in  a  companisonship  of 
glory,  .vivid  and  imposing,  through 
all  the  countless  generations  yet  to 
be." 


Accused  by  Broker  of  Ring    i  heft. 

On  complaint  of  Arthur  E.  New- 
man, real  estate  broker,  of  125  West 
Forty-third  Street,  who  lost  a  dia- 
mond ring  valued  at  52,400  in  the 
Dizzy  Club,  at  146  West  Fifty-sixth 
Street,  last  New  Year's  Eve,  Mrs. 
Arlette  De  Witt  of  535  West  End 
A.venue  was  held  for  the  grand  jury 
in  $1,000  bail  yesterday  in  West  Side 
Court  on  a  charge  of  grand,  larceny. 
She  denied  the  charge  that  she  had 
found  the  ring  on  the  dance  floor. 


Pertinent  to  the  Tunes  ^ 

Douglas  Was  Lincoln's  Stepping  Stone  to  Greatness 


By  Charles  A.  Jones 

American  Education  Press 

IT  IS  virtually  certain  thai  if  there  had 
been  no  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  Illinois 
history,    there    would    have    been  no 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  national  consequence 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  recall 
that  had  the  climate  of  northern  Ohio  in 
the  1830's  been  different  from  what  it 
was,  there  probably  would  not  have  been 
a  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  Illinois,  but  in 
Ohio,  and  if  Douglas  had  been  in  Ohio,  no 
matter  how  great  a  place  he  might  have 
attained,  he  could  not  have  furnished  the 
sotting  on  which  Lincoln  climbed  to  promi- 
nence and  immortality. 

Today,  Douglas  is  among  the  "inci- 
dentals" in  the  thinking  of  the  ordinary 
American.  In  virtual  isolation,  the  shaft 
lifted  to  his  memory  towers  upward  along 
the  lake  shores  in  an  unattractive  section 
of  Chicago,  seldom  visited  by  anyone  ex- 
cept specialists  in  Lincoln  history.  But  it 
was  not  so  in  the  1850's.  Then  Douglas, 
a  foot  shorter  in  physical  height  than  the 
man  who  became  his  great  rival,  towered 
above  all  the  political  leaders  of  the  nation 
in  political  stature  and  power.  Twice,  when 
he  would  have  been  elected  if  nominated, 
he  was  a  serious  contender  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  of  his  party.  Finally, 
when  he  won  that  nomination,  defeat  came 
laigcly  because  of  issues  he  himself  had 
raised  into  first  place  position. 

Douglas  was  born  in  Brandon,  Vt.  His 
father's  early  death  resulted  in  his  being 
raised  by  an  uncle  and  his  boyhood  days 
were  spent  near  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y., 
and  here  he  be'gan  the  study  of  law.  Like 
Lincoln,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
favorite  among  those  who  knew  him, 
"loved,"  as  a  classmate  said,  "for  his  im- 
pulsive generosity,  his  frankness,  and  the 
genial  kindness  of  his  disposition." 

When  he  was  20  years  of  age,  he  left 
Now  York  state  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
independence  for  himself.  James  W. 
Sheahan,  whose  "Life  of  Douglas"  was  the 
campaign  authority  in  the  year  of  his  presi- 
dential race,  1860,  says  that  "his  destina- 
tion was  that  uncertain  region  then  desig- 
nated by  the  general  and  somewhat  com- 
prehensive term  'the  West.'  He  left  home 
and  friends  without  any  purpose  of  locating 
in  any  particular  point.  His  intention  was 
to  go  to  a  new  country,  and  by  identify- 
ing himself  with  its  interests,  and  devoting 
his  talents  to  the  development  of  those 
interests,  ho  hoped  to  he  successful." 

"It  was  not  his  intention  originally  to 
remain  at  Cleveland,"  continues  Shcaiian, 
"but  as  he  had  letters  of  introduction  to 
persons  residing  there,  he  tiiought  he  would 
profit  by  such  advice  and  counsel  as  he 
could  obtain  as  to  other  and  more  distant 
points.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Hon.  Sherlock  J.  Andrews  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  > 
pleased  with  the  youth,  gave  him  all  Ihc 
inlormation  he  could  furnish,  but  advised 
him  to  remain  in  Cleveland,  and,  as  an 
iiuluccniont  to  do  so,  tendered  him  the  use 


of  his  library  and  office  until  he  should 
have  pursued  his  law  studies  for  one  year 
within  the  state,  as  req'uired  by  the  laws  of 
Ohio,  when  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
admission  at  the  bar,  at  which  time,  such 
was  Mr.  Andrews'  liberal  offer,  Douglas 
was  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Andrews  as 
a  member  of  the  firm.  To  be  met  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  undertaking  by  such 
a  brilliant  promise  of  success  was  truly 
gratifying  and  the  offer  was  at  once 
accepted." 

Douglas  entered  upon  his  duties  but 
within  a  few  days  he  was  stricken  by  the 
scourge  of  the  Western  country  during  the 
period  of  its  early  settlement,  what  was 
known  as  bilious  fevei-.  For  four  months 
be  yvas  seriously  ill,  and,  finally,  fearful 
that  if  he  remained,  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease  in  the  spring  would  prove  fatal  to 
his  enfeebled  physique,  the  physicians  ad- 
vised him  to  leave  Cleveland,  which  he  did 
reluctantly  in  October,  1833.  However,  he 
rejected  the  physicians'  advice  to  return  to 
his  old  home  and  decided  to  plunge  on  fur- 
ther westward.  By  canal  boat  he  jour- 
neyed from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  and 
then  by  steamboat  to  Cincinnati  on  the 
Ohio  River.  He  could  find  no  employment 
in  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville  and  St.  Louis 
were  no  better.  Eventually,  he  decided 
that,  as  he  had  practically  no  funds,  his 
best  opportunity  was  in  one  of  the  new 
settlements  in  Illinois,  and  his  patron  po- 
Jitical  saint  being  Andrew  Jackson,  he 
chose  Jacksonville,  where  late  in  November 
he  arrived  with  but  37  cents. 

n^HE  story  which  follows  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptional stories  of  American  political 
success.  Unable  to  obtain  employment  in 
Jacksonville,  Douglas  walked  to  Winches- 
ter and  arrived  there  just  as  an  auction 
sale  was  being  delayed  because  no  com- 
petent clerk  was  available.  Douglas  be- 
came the  clerk  of  the  three-day  sale  which 
yielded  him  $6  and  resulted  in  providing 
him  with  a  teaching  position.  Seven  weeks 
before  he  was  21  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

Fourteen  months  later,  on  B'eb.  10, 
1835,  the  state  legislature  elected  Douglas 
state's  attorney.  Thus  began  a  series  of 
almost  unbroken  political  triumphs  that 
were  to  last  over  25  years.  Tn  1936  he  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature  in  a  session 
of  great  importance  and  here  he  met  Lin- 
coln for  the  first  time.  In  April,  1837,  he 
was  apf)ointed  by  the  President  as  reg- 
istrar of  the  land  office  at  Springfield;  in 
1838  he  was  defeated  for  Congress  by  a 
very  few  votes:  in  1S40-41  he  was  secretary 
of  state.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  by  the 
legislature  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Reprrscntatives  in  which  he  scr\cd  until 
1847,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  ser\ed 
until  his  death,  June  3,  1861.  In  lK->2 
and  in  1856  he  was  a  leading  candidate,  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
and  in  1860  ran  second  to  Lincoln  in  the 


number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  that  hig> 
office.    At  49  he  was  dead. 

Very  early  in  his  career  Douglas  at 
tained  a  position  of  especial  prominence  a: 
a  campaign  speaker.  After  the  deaths  o 
Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun  in  the  earl; 
50's,  he  was  easily  the  outstanding  speake: 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  By  man; 
authorities,  it  is  believed  his  advocacy  o 
what  became  known  as  "squatter  sov 
ereignty"  in  the  territories  (especiall; 
Kansas)  did  more  than  anything  else  t( 
render  inevitable  the  "war  between  thi 
states"  at  the  time  it  came. 

"Douglas,"  says  Nevin  in  his  recen 
highly  commended  history,  "The  Ordeal  o 
the  Union,"  "was  doubtless  the  most  for 
midable  legislative  pugilist  in  all  our  his 
tory.  His  clear-cut,  direct,  positive  sen 
fences  'went  straight  to  the  mark  lik 
bullets,  and  sometimes  like  cannonballs 
crashing  and  tearing.'  When  in  the  right,  h< 
could  present  a  statement  of  surprisin 
clarity;  when  in  the  wrong,  he  coVild  skil 
fully  twist  logic  or  cloud  the  subject  witl 
irrelevancies;  and  at  all  times  he  coul- 
rend  an  opponent  with  unscrupulous  sa\ 
agry.  His  scornful  visage,  his  insolent  ge.<! 
turcs,  his  insulting  epithets,  threw  his  op 
ponents  into  hot  but  utterly  helples 
dudgeon." 

nPHIS  was  the  man  Abraham  Lincoli 
faced  in  the  contest  for  the  Unites 
States  Senate  in  1858.  Many  Rcpublicai 
national  leaders,  including  Horace  Greele\ 
powerful  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
though  the  re-election  of  Douglas  ough 
not  to  be  opposed.  Lincoln  and  others  dis 
agreed.  Lincoln  ran  and  challenged  Doug 
las  to  what  became  the  famous  "Lincoln 
Douglas  debates,"  perhaps  the  greates 
series  of  their  kind  in  our  history.  Becausi 
of  holdover  legislative  members,  Dougla 
was  re-elected  but  Lincoln  had  a  majorit; 
of  the  popular  vote.  When  the  debate' 
began,  and  while  they  were  carried  on 
they  were  of  importanc-e  only  because  "th( 
great  Douglas"  was  debating;  outside  o 
Illinois,  Lincoln  was  an  obscure  figure  wh( 
just  happened  to  be  the  man  runninj 
against  him. 

Afterwards,  printed  in  Columbus.  Ohio 
the  debates  became  the  great  camp.iigr 
document  of  1860  and  since  then  thc\  ha\i 
been  of  importance  because  Lincoln  pap 
ticipated  in  them.  A  man  who  heard  som« 
of  them,  saw  to  it  tliat  Lincoln  was  invitee 
to  Brooklyn  to  s}>eak  to  a  young  men'i 
lyceum  in  Henry  Ward  Bceciier's  church 
For  some  minor  reason,  the  meeting  waj 
transferred  to  Cooper  Union,  a  nation.ii 
forum.  Without  the  Cooper  Union  speoch, 
80  da>s  before  the  nomination,  it  stvms 
very  improbable  that  Lincoln  could  haxi 
been  nominated  lor  the  presidency.  With- 
out the  debates  and  Douglas'  answer  to  a 
question  Lincoln  asked,  it  is  possible  Doug- 
las might  have  won  enough  southoni  .-iup- 
{)ort  to  ha\e  prcvcnfod  the  Democratic 
schism  in  186t)  that  made  Lincoln's  eltr- 
tion  inevitable  and  brought  on  the  great 
\sar  that  followed. 
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Epistles 


Words  for  the  'Little  Giant' 


■ Dear  Stephen  A.  Douglas: 
n  three  years  I  will  have  lived 
in  the  United  States  as  long  as 
1  had  lived  in  my  r\ativc  Korea. 
Now  1  dream  in  your  language 
and  communicate  more  fluently 
in  it  than  in  my  native  tongue.  1 
eat  more  hamburgers  than  bowls 
of  rice.  I  dnve  an  Amencan-made 
car  and  vote  for  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  But,  1  shll  see 
Amenca  with  the  perspective  of 
an  outsider. 

On  June  4, 1988, 1  laid  a  wreath 
at  your  tomb  on  the  south  side  of 
Chicago  to  commemorate  the 
127th  anniversary  of  your  death. 
This  occasion  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  what  you 
stood  for  and  how  your  thoughts 
and  actions  helped  create  a  coun- 
try that  1  had  only  dreamed  of  as 
a  young  girl,  and,  as  a  cihzen, 
have  come  to  love. 

As  golden  mums  were  being 
placed  at  your  tomb,  your  nine- 
foot  rune-inch  bronze  statue  on  a 
fifty-foot  tower  jutted  high  into 
the  spotless  blue  sky.  When  "Cod 
Bless  America"  filled  the  air,  an 
airplane  whirled  by  you.  During 
the  invocation,  the  Illinois  Central 
train  raced  by  below  your  feet.  As 
the  58th  re-activated  New  York 
Infantry  fired  nineteenth  century 
muskets,  the  American  flag 
flapped  against  the  jagged  out- 
lines of  the  downtown  Chicago 
skyscrapers.  Indeed  the  view 
from  your  vantage  point  shows 
the  modem  world  much  trans- 
formed from  your  time,  but  1 
believe  many  of  the  principles 
you  advocated  became  the  back- 
bone of  this  society,  have 
reniained  strong,  and  have  accel- 
erated its  growth  as  the  world's 
strongest  democratic  nation. 

Along  with  millions  of  people 
in  America  and  abroad,  I  also 
admire  Abrafiam  Lincoln.  I  par- 
ticipate in  countless  events  to  cel- 
ebrate, commemorate,  and  pre- 


serve his  legacy,  which  in  Illinois, 
and  particularly  in  Springfield, 
approaches  sainthood.  I  read 
books,  watch  plays,  and  attend 
workshops  about  him.  I  teach  at  a 
junior  college  named  after  him. 
But  today,  I  had  the  rare  privilege 
of  shifting  my  attenhon  to  you, 
nicknamed  "the  little  giant" 
bc^zause  of  your  well-known 
defense  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
philosophies.  And  1  dared  to 
wonder  if  it  is  right  for  you  to  be 
forever  shadowed  into  obscurity 
by  the  towering  figure  and  fame 
of  Lincoln.  Is  the  enormous  dis- 
parity between  the  adoration 
Lincoln  receives  and  the  infinites- 
imal attention  you  receive  truly 
proportionate  to  the  impact 
Lincoln  and  you  had  on  the  for- 
mation of  America? 

Scholars  seem  to  hold  the  opin- 
ion that  you  harbored  a  more 
optimistic  view  of  human  nature 
than  Lincoln  did.  You  believed 
that  given  the  freedom  to  choose, 
the  common  people  would 
choose  what  is  right.  This 
Jacksonian  belief  in  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  the  common  man, 
of  course,  wove  the  most  prcxiom- 
inant  color  into  the  fabric  of  this 
society.  This  view  of  man  is  what 
1  admire  most  about  America. 
Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  that  people  should  be 
governed  by  their  "best  men." 
Even  today  Koreans  and  many 
other  peoples  fighting  for  their 
political  and  other  freedoms  shed 
blood  in  their  struggles  to  move 
from  an  elitist  view  like  that  of 
Lincoln  to  one  that  believes  in  the 
inherent  wisdom  of  the  common 
man. 

This  belief  in  the  common 
man's  ability  to  govern  himself 
was  well  exemplified  in  the 
stance  you  took  on  slavery  during 
your  famed  debates  with  Lincoln. 
You  believed  that  citizens  of  each 
state  should  be  allowed  to  decide 


for  themselves  whether  slavery 
was  right  for  them.  The  ultimate 
responsibility,  you  believed,  must 
rest  with  the  peoples  of  each  state, 
whereas  Lincoln  believed  that  the 
government  must  legislate  against 
slavery  in  order  to  prevent  slav- 
ery from  spreading  into  free 
states.  Though  personally 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  slavery, 
Lincoln  was  willing  to  allow  slav- 
ery in  states  where  it  already 
existed,  believing  that  in  some 
future  date  slavery  would  die  out. 
Your  strategy  to  have  each  state 
decide  for  itself  failed,  however, 
because  the  conflicting  interests  of 
some  states  sabotaged  the  voting 
process.  Lincoln's  arguments 
against  slavery  won  admiration 
throughout  the  world — deserved- 
ly so.  But,  your  undying  faith  in 
the  democratic  ideal  of  preserving 
the  common  man's  right  to  choose 
his  own  way  of  life  deserves 
respect  as  well,  for  without  this 
ideal,  America  could  not  have 
been  conceived,  bom,  or  grown 
into  maturity. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  you  supported  legislation 
to  help  immigrants  and  pushed 
for  universal  suffrage,  giving 
equal  voting  rights  to  ethnic 
groups.  Had  there  not  been  such 
openness  (albeit  practical  reasons 
for  supporting  it),  would  America 
have  come  to  boast  of  today's  rich 
ethnic  diversity  and  its  intermin- 
gling of  cultures?  In  Springfield 
alone,  approximately  thirty 
Korean  families,  along  with  other 
immigrant  groups,  found  homes 
and  jobs,  and  many  thrive  as 
active,  contributing  members  of 
the  community.  No  people  on 
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earth  embrace  diversity  and  open- 
ness to  the  extent  that  Amencans 
do.  You  sowcxi  this  spirit  in  your 
days  as  lawyer  and  legislator  in 
Spnngfield  and  as  a  senator  in  tl"ic 
nation's  capital.  You  made  it  pos- 
sible for  imnugrants  like  me  to 
feel  welcome  in  this  country  and 
in  this  city  of  Springfield. 

Nationalist  and  expansionist  in 
your  philosophies,  you  spoke  for 
the  annexation  of  lands  such  as 
Texas,  California,  and  Mexico.  I 
believe  you  supported  these 
expansionist  efforts  out  of  your 
desire  to  see  more  peoples  of  the 
earth  living  in  freedom  and 
democracy  rather  than  out  of  the 
desire  to  enslave  them  under  your 
nation's  control.  Lincoln,  on  the 
other  hand,  concentrating  on 
domestic  problems,  did  not  con- 
cern himself  with  affairs  of  the 
world  as  actively  as  you  did. 

Koreans  lost  half  ot  their  coun- 
try to  a  communism  that  stifles 
individual  freedom.  So,  1  under- 
stand and  appreciate  your  fervor 
for  the  cause  of  expanding  free- 
dom and  democracy.  Under  com- 
munist rule,  political  idealogy 
wins  over  such  values  as  love  of 
family  and  freedom  of  religion 
and  expression.  As  a  child  of  six,  1 
watched  a  North  Korean  soldier 
point  a  gun  at  my  mother  and 
demand  to  know  why  her  six- 
year  old  had  missed  a  Communist 
Party  indoctrination  class  In 
America,  no  one  points  a  gun,  not 
even  at  criminals,  for  they  are  prc^ 
sumcd  Innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  That  is  freedom. 

You  devoted  much  personal 
effort  and  funding  on  the  promo- 
tion of  the  arts.  You  helped  found 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Your 
country,  following  in  your  foot- 
steps, is  the  home  to  many  writ- 
ers, dancers,  and  athletes  from 
countries  that  do  not  allow  their 
citizens  freedom — without  which 
life  is  mere  puppetry. 


All  these  and  many  more  of 
your  accomplishrncnls,  and  the 
spint  behind  tliem,  liave  become 
the  bedrcKk  of  this  young  country. 
Yet,  you  remain  almost  totally 
obscure  Lincoln's  birth  and  death 
are  commemorated  nationally 
and  internationally.  On  ll'ie 
anniversary  of  your  death,  there 
arc  only  a  handful  of  atten- 
dants— the  quixotic  tew.  There  are 
museums  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Lincoln  legacy  through- 
out the  world.  Only  this  lone 
monument  stands  vigil  to  your 
name  in  a  neglectc-d  section  of 
Chicago. 

Elementary  students  of  many 
foreign  countnes  memorize 
Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Addrc-ss.' 
Yet,  I  wonder,  how  many  chil- 
dren, even  in  this  state  where  you 
spent  most  of  your  adult  life, 
would  know  who  you  are- 
Lincoln's  words  come  alive  on  the 
lips  of  thousands  of  people 
tfirough  the  world,  '/our  words 
are  repeated  only  by  a  few  schol- 
ars when  they  make  academic 
presentations  to  a  select  few. 

But  had  the  South  listened  to 
your  urgings  not  to  secede  from 
the  North  and  thus  avoided  the 
Civil  War,  Americans  today 
would  be  looking  back  at  both 
Lincoln  and  at  you  a  little  differ- 
ently. 

Your  beliefs  and  words  have 
been  important  in  the  formation 
of  this  great  society  which  immi- 
grants like  me  are  proud  to  call 
"home. "  You  did  much  to  bring 
about  those  things  1  like  best 
about  Amenca:  its  freedom, 
diversity,  and  belief  in  the  com- 
mon man.  More  respect  needs  to 
be  reserved  for  you.  □ 

Maija  Devine  is  a  part-lime 
instructor  of  composition  at  Lincoln 
Lund  Community  College  and  a  full- 
time  student  of  Illinois  history. 
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Springfield's  Best  Kept  Secret 
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il!i£olril8_trlbute  to  Stephen  A.r<.u.i. e . 


"With  ae,  the  race  of  amMtlon  has  been  a 
failure  -  a  flat  failure^  with  hi^  it  hae  >x.en 
one  of  Hplendid  -ccesB.^t^/fTX.C^te'^t 
f^-  the  hl.h  eminence  h.  hae  .eachod.  £o  reached 
that  t^e  oppressed  of  zny  species  i^i^bt  hnye  shared 
21th  -ne  in  the  .l.vatl.n,  I  .0.1.  .„the^  «tand  on 
that  e-ninence  than  wear  the  richest  ororo.  that 
ever  preeeed  a  monarch 'e?  brow." 
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Lincoln' e  tribute  to  Stephen  A.Douglne. 


"With  me,  the  race  of  ambition  has  been  a 

failure  -  a  flat  failure;  vdth  hia  it  has  been 

fi  ■  ■ .     A."  V...  U         'i^'^^i  *' 

one  of  splendid  aucceee.,  I  affect  no  contempt  ^f*^ 

for  the  high  eminence  he  has  reached.  So  reached^ 

that  the  oppreeeed  of  my  species  might  have  shared  J^^J^^ 

with  me  in  the  elevation,  I  would  rather  stand  on 

that  eminence  than  wear  the  richest  crown  that 

ever  pressed  a  monarch's  brow." 
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LINCOLN,  DOUGLAS  FOES  ONLY  QN  PLATFOR 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ray  Re- 
calls How  Men  Slept 
Together 

Many  previously  unrecorded  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  including  the  occasion  on 
which  he  and  Stephen  Douglas 
slept  in  the  same  bed  together  in 
her  father's  home  were  recalled 
last  night  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ray,  I 
85,  121  North  Twenty-second  street. 

Her  father,  Louis  Harvey, 
moved  to  Cumberland  county  in 
1854,  where  she  was  born  that 
year.  Just  four  and  one  half  miles 
away  was  the  home  of  Thomas 
Lincoln,  father  of  the  man  who 
was  to  become  the  16th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

When  she  was  ab'ait  three  years 
old,  Abraham  Lincuhn.  who  al- 
ready had  ser\'od  two  terms  m 
the  Illinois  legislature,  came  to 
the  home  of  his  father  and  foster 
mother  and  spent  a  season. 
Helped  Break  Sod 

It  was  during  this  time  that 
Mrs.  Ray  first  saw  Lmcoln.  On 
one  occasion  he  came  and  stayed 
I  in  her  parents'  home  for  several 
days  and  helped  her  father  break 
prairie  sod.  It  was  the  custom  for 
all  neighbors  to  exchange  work  in 
those  days  and  the  incident  was 
not  regarded  as  unusual  at  that 
time. 

"I  remember  Pa  said  one  night 
he'd  have  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  because  Abe  was  com- 
ing over  to  break  prairie  sod," 
Mrs.  Ray  said.  They  plowed  the 
field  where  the  Methodist  church 
now  stands  in  Toledo,  111.,  she  ex- 
plained, with  a  twinkle  in  her 
alert  eyes. 

talk  about  the  oxen  used  by  the 
Lincoln  drove  over  in  a  wagon 
puHcd    hv    three    yokes    of  Oxen, 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  RAY 


which  were  used  to  pull  the  large 
breaking  plow.  Two  black  oxen 
with  white  spots  named  "Jack" 
and  "Jerry"  were  in  the  rear 
yoke,  "Nick"  and  "Tuck,"  a  pair 
of  blue  roans,  were  in  the  center 
and  the  leaders  were  "Bren"  and 
"Broad,"  a  pair  of  red  roans, 
Mrs.  Ray  stated,  explaining  that 
she  had  often  heard  her  father 
Lincolns.  Her  father  wouldn't  use 
oxen,  because  they  were  too  slow, 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Ray,  surprisingly  active 
both  mentally  and  physically  de- 
spite her  85  years,  recalled  a  visit 
her  family  made  to  the  Lincoln 
home.  The  future  President  ear- 


ned her  into  the  house. 

"We  had  some  butternuts.  I'd 
never  seen  any  before.  Lincoln 
cracked  them  and  handed  them  to 
us. 

"The  folks  ju.st  talked,  and  when 
I  woke  up  next  morning  I  was  at 
home,"  she  said. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  "just 
the  very  best  of  friends,"  she  ex- 
plained in  telling  of  the  occasion 
on  which  they  stayed  all  night  at 
her  home.  They  slept  in  the  bed 
in  the  spare  room  off  the  kitchen. 
"They'd  tell  jokes  on  each  other 
and  laugh."   she  recalled. 

During  the  night  she  woke  up 
and  heard  her  mother  say  to  her 


Decatur  Woman  Rec 
How  'Abe'  Helped  Fa 
er  Break  Sod 

father,  "I  just  wish  we  d  lei 
Lincoln  sleep  in  our  bed.  I'l 
his  feet  are  out."  Her  faihe 
lated  the  incident  at  the  bre£ 
table  to  the  great  amuseme 
Lincoln,  who  had  long  sine 
come  used  to  quips  about  hi 
usual  height. 

"I'll  never  tell  him  ar 
thing."  Mrs.  Harvey  exclaim 
vexation,  when  her  husband 
the  story. 

"But,  of  course,  she  did," 
Ray  said  last  night,  with  a  chi 
Brought  Pair  to  Home 

"Father  had  the  only  good 
ing  horses  for  miles  around, 
related,  explaining  that  he 
gone  to  Hazel  Dell,  south  of  C 
up,  to  gel  Lincoln  and  Dougls 
bring  them  home. 

Marked  differences  belwee 
two  men  made  them  appea 
most  ludicrous  together.  L 
was  tall  and  unkempt,  while 
las  was  short  and  fastidio 
dress. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  didn't  care  v 
er  his  pants  were  in  his  bo( 
not,"  Mrs.  Ray  said.  "Pa 
I  he  dressed  that  way  becaus 
I  thought  the  people  would  liki 
!  better." 

I    Mrs.  Ray's  brother,  N.  A. 
ive.v,   Ypsilanti,   Mich.,  has  . 
jter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to 
I  father  in  1865.  In  the  letter, 
Icoln  said   he  had  a  present 
that  something  was  going  to 
pen  to  him  or  to  the  govern 
Mrs.  Ray  said.  Two  weeks 
while  attending  a  performan 
the  Ford  theater,  he  receive 
i  bullet  which  caused  his  death 


Douglas  For  The  Flag 

On  April  M,  IHCl,  alter  the  fall  of  !•>  • 
Sumpter,  Geo.  Ashman  of  Massachusetts 
,n,l  Senator  S.  A.  Doun'las  called  at  t 
Whu.  House  to  see  Presulent  Lnu-h.. 
At  the  .lose  of  the  interview,  the  tullovv- 
Ur,  no,„.e  n,  Douglas'  ^^nd,  was^iven 
,.,Uk.  press,  the  copy  was  retaUK.  by  i  b. 
Ashmun.   It  .-ea.is  as  follow,  aud  make, 
the  Little  Giant  a  real  American. 

Mr    Dou=;'las  called  on  the  l^'esuknt 
this  evenin'T  and  had  an  mteiestin^  con- 
versation on  the  present  condition  ot  the 
country.  The  substa_nce_cd^he  conversa- 
tion was  that  while  Mr.  Dou.ulas  was  un- 
altert.bly  opposed  to  the  administration 
on  all  its  political  issues,  he  was  pre- 
,,ared  to  sustain  the  President  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  his  constitutional  functions 
to  preserve  the  union,  and  maintain  the 
..overnment  and  defend  the  federal  capi- 
tal   A  firm  policy  and  prompt  action  were 
ntce-.-sarv.  The  capital  of  our  county  wa.s 
in  dani-ve  and  must  be  defended  at  all 
ha-.'t-rds  and  at  any  expense  of  men  or 
nn  ney.  He  soolce  of  the  present  and  tu- 
tui  e  without  reference  to  the  past. 


DOUGLAS'  VIEWS 
ON  ABE  LINCOLN 


Veteran  Heaxd  Illinois  Senator 
Express  His  Opinion  Prior 
To  1858  Campaign. 

Editor  National  Tribune:  During  the 
recent  wide  observance  of  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  I  was  reminded  of 
an  mcident  relating  to  him  which  may 
be  of  Interest  to  your  readers. 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1858.  prac- 
tically nothing  was  Imown  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln outside  his  own  State  of  Illinois. 
Few  indeed  of  his  own  fellow  citizen;i 
appreciated  his  ability  and  genius.  But 
at  that  time,  I  nad  an  opportunity  to 
know  that  there  was  one  man  in  Illi- 
nois, most  competent  to  Judge,  who 
fully  appreciated  h.is  greatness  and 
his  ability,  and  that  was  the  "Little 
Giant,"  as  he  was  called.  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  already  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Flepublicans  of  Illinois 
as  the  candidate  for  the  Senatorship 
then  held  by  Mr.  Douglas.  When  Con- 
gress adjourned  in  1858,  and  Mr.  Doug- 
lac  was  on  his  way  back  to  Illmois  to 
engage  in  hl^  memorable  conflict  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  he  v/ent  by  the  way  of 
New  York  City. 

I  was  then  a  lad  of  17  years  of  age, 
much  interested  in  politics  and  quit« 
captivated  with  the  doctrine  of  "pop- 
ular sovereignty"  as  originated  and  ad- 
vocated by  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  It  was  the  plan  which  Mr.  Douglas 
had  for  a  final  settlement  of  tlie  ques- 
I  tion  of  the  extension  of  human  slavery. 
It  contemplated  a  popular  vote  by  the 
I  citizens  ol  each  of  the  territories  of  the 
j  United  States,  when  sucli  territory  was 
I  admitted  to  the  Union,  as  to  whether 
it   \>l^Duld   beet  me   a   free   or   a  slave 
State.     In   derision,   tlie  Republicans 
called  it  ".squatter  scereiQ-nt v  " 

Doug'Ias'  Estimate  of  Lincoln. 

While  ill  New  YorK.  Mr.  Djuguib  wai 
si/Opping  at  a  liotel  on  Union  Squai-e. 
I  knew  quite  well  a  young  New  York 
politician,  named  J.  Daggett  Hunt,  who 
had  spent  tiie  previous  Winter  iia 
Wa-sliingLoii  and  wlio,  by  reason  of  his 
great  natural  ability,  liad  become  quite 
>  a  protege  of  tlie  Senator.  He  Invited 
mc  Uj  go  wltii  him  to  call  ufwu  Mr. 
Douglas.  We  went  to  the  hotel,  were 
sliown  into  the  parlor  and  sent  our 
names  up  to  lilm.  He  came  down  im- 
inediately,  and  my  bo.\'lsli  heart  stood 
almost  still  as  lie  entered  the  room,  for 
he  was  my  liero  of  tliose  days.  Short 
of  stature  and  thickly  sot,  with  a  mas- 
sive head,  covered  with  a  heavy  girowth 
ol  hair,  inclined  to  curl,  lie  looked  the 
reputation  that  he  bore,  of  being  tlx; 
best  roiurli  and  tuimble  debaler  in  the 
Senate  ol  the  United  States. 

Finally  his  conversation  with  us 
drilled  to  tlie  coining  camimign  In  111-- 
noi...    wlien    my    friend   said    to  hliii, 


"Senator,  who  is  tliis  man,  Abe  Lin- 
coln, they  have  nominated  against 
you?" 

He  wai  silent  for  a  moment  and  his 
face  grew  grave.  Then  he  answered, 
"They  have  nominated  agairust  me  the 
ablest  Republican  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  I  have  no  easy  job  before 
me." 

He  little  thought  that  within  three 
years  from  that  date,  he  would  be  sit- 
ting on  the  platform  at  Washington,  a 
defeated  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  politely  holding  the  hat  of 
tills  same  Abe  Lincoln  while  he  was 
oeing  inaugurated  President  of  tlie 
United  States.  To  tlie  everlasting  hon- 
or of  Senator  Douglas,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  he  did  not  fail  his  coun- 
try in  its  hour  of  peril,  but  gave  his 
undivided  support  to  tlie  Union  cause, 
and  thru  his  example  also  brought  to 
tJie  support  of  the  Government  the 
great  body  of  his  Democratic  friends 
of  the  North.— David  N.  Foster,  Past 
Department  Commander,  G.  A.  R.,  Fort 
Waj'ne.  Ind. 
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